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PREFACE. 



A marked characteristic of this language series 
is the concrete and strikingly interesting 
character of the exercises. The child's 
mind is pleased and satisfied, because the work has 
content as well as form. The study of bare forms, 
as divorced from concrete and interesting thought, 
is always lean and unattractive. This is particu- 
larly the case in studies of a grammatical nature, 
which fall so easily into abstractions. 

Not only does the child arrive at generalization 
in due time, but he has, in the exercises which 
follow, a wide-reaching appreciation of them. In 
these early stages of language work, it is impor- 
tant that rules and definitions should not be has- 
tily deduced or soon dismissed. They must grad- 
ually come to be in the child's mind, and must be 
made permanent by long practice. 

In these exercises, the child arrives at the gen 
eralizatlons of language through a long process 
of growth. He grows into them, and they come 
to have a clear significance for him. It is almost 
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inconceivable that the ordinary rules and defi- 
nitions of grammar should be strange and foreign 
to a mind which has passed through the lan- 
guage experience furnished by these sentence and 
composition exercises. 

An important pedagogical significance of these 
lessons, is that they 'furnish the child mth a kin- 
gtuige experience^ instead of presupposhig one that 
he does not have. Their simplicity, their interest- 
ing content, their admirable adaptation to the 
needs and capacities of the school-room, their 
rational progression in the development of a knowl- 
edge of the simple sentence, are features which 
give them an unusual value for the training of chil- 
dren in the use of the mother tongue. 

The historical significance of the pamphlets is 
indicated in the preface of the previous number. 

CHAS. DeGARMO. 
NoRMAT>, III., November, 1889. 



Sentence 

AND 

Composition Exercises, 



FIRST PART. 



To the Teacher. — ^The preceding manaal, that for the 
second year, teaches the child the use of the simple sen- 
tence containing the nnn>odificd subject, and four forms 
of the unmodified predicate; viz., 1) the intransitive verb; 
2) the passive verb; 3) the oopula and adjective attribute; 
and 4) the copula and substantive attribute. 

The Sentence Exercises of the First Part of this man- 
ual furnish a review of the previous year's work, and in- 
troduce the idea of comparison in the adjective, and ac- 
custom the child to the compound subject and predicate. 

The Composition Exercises, which, for the most part, 
are alternated with the Sentence Exercises, are simple 
and interesting, and are carefully graded. They leave 
the composition to the child, yet furnish him with the 
correct form of the new words to be used. 
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liCSSON I. 

Sentence Exercise. 

The Seasons. 

a) The meadow grows green. The birds arrive. 
The cuckoo calls. The violet blooms. The thrush 
sings. The fruit-tree blossoms. Spring beckons. 

b) .The sun bums. The roses bloom. The fire- 
fly glows. The harvest ripens. The sickle rat- 
tles. The bundles fall. Summer smiles. 

c) The leaves fall. The swallows depart. The 
farmer plows. The wild goose flies. The grapes 
ripen. The apples laugh. Autumn begins. 

d) The songs cease. The axe falls. The snow 
field glistens. The hunter's horn resounds. The 
river freezes. Winter reigns. 

1. Inquire for the part of the sentence which 
tells what the things do. Ex. — What does the 
meadow do? The meadow grows green. 

2. Write the first or name form of each verb. 
Ex. — Grow, come, call, bloom, etc. ^ 

3. Change the sentences into questions. Ex.-^ 
Does the meadow grow green? 
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liESSON II. 

Oomposition Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — This is intended as a model for sim- 
ple compositions, and should be memorized by the pupils. 

The Watch and the Clock. 
The watch and the clock are time-pieces. Both 
have wheels, hands, and dial. The watch is car- 
ried in the pocket. The clock stands on the 
shelf. The clock is larger than the watch. The 
watch usually shows the time only with the hands. 
The clock, however, generally has an apparatus 
for striking, also. 

4. Commit the comparison to memory, and 
write it down. 

liCSSON ill. 

Sentence Exercises. 

To the Teacher.— The Roman numerals are merely for 
convenience of subdivision. Assign lessons according to 
the numbers at the left. One exercise is enough for a 
single recitation. 

5. Tell a) what the teacher does; the gardener; 
the cabinet-maker; the blacksmith; the bird; the 
dog; the bee; the tree; the wind; the horse; the 
river, b) Say the same of several teachers, gar- 
deners, etc. Ex.—^a) The teacher teaches; b) 
Teachers teach. 
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6. Who teaches? Who is taught? Who serves? 
Who is served? Who paints? What is painted? 
Who shoots?. What is shot? Who sprinkles? 
What is sprinkled? Who bakes? What is baked? 
Who planes? What is planed? Who sells? What 
is sold? Ex. — ^The teacher teaches. 



7. Tell what is done with the tree; the grain; 
the coat; the house; the yarn; the wool; the linen; 
the soup; the window; the table; the marble; the 
ball; the light. ^.— The tree is felled. The 
grain is cut. 



8. Select for each of the following verbs another 
of similar meaning: come, speak, cry, strike, sit, 
bind, mend, drink, press. Ike, — Come, arrive. 



0. Select for each of the following verbs another 
of opposite meaning: laugh, answer, stand, open, 
blame, wake, love, give, come, sell, sow, soil. 
Ex, — Laugh, cry. 

To the Teacher. — This exercise furnishes a JSne review 
of the predicate containing the adjective attribute. ^ 

10. Select verbs for the nouns in the sentences 
describing the seasons (Lesson L), which tell how 
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the things are. I^x. — The meadow is green. The 
birds are musical. 



Ii£SSON IV. 

Composition Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — Let the comparison be written in a 
manner similar to that in Lesson II. 

Arms and Legs. 

Arms - legs - limbs. Arms - above. Legs - be 
low. Legs - long - stronger - than arms. Arms - 
skillful - legs. Legs - run - jump. Arms - worlc - 
carry. 

11, Compare as in Lesson II. 



LESSON V. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — Several forms of the predicate are 

illustrated in this exercise. See that the pupil is able to 

distinguish them. 

In March. 

March is the third month. It is also called the 
first month of spring. The air becomes warmer. 
The snow melts. The brooks flow. The birds now 
come again, and sing. The meadows grow green. 
The buds swell. Here and there they burst out. 
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The fruit-trees will soon bloom. The woods will 
also soon waken. The violets have thus far hid- 
den themselves. But they will soon appear. The 
farmer has already plowed. Now he will sow. 
Soon the seed will spring up. Then the fields will 
be green. People walk forth. The eye is delighted. 
The heart is quickened. Man rejoices. All nature 
has become a fruitful garden. 

12. Inquire for the predicate, and write down 
those that contain: a) a verb merely; b) a verb 
and an adjective; c) a verb and a noun. Ex. — 
The snow melts, h) The air becomes warmer, c) 
March is the third m^nth. 

13. Tell in what sentences the verb shows what 
the thing does. Ex. — The snow melts. 



liCSSON VI. 

Exercises in Comparison. 

To the Teacher. — One of these exercises Is enough for 
a single lesson. For a model, see Lesson IL 

Flesh and Fat. 

14. Flesh - fat - foods. Flesh - red. Fat - white. 
Fat - soft - flesh. Flesh - nutritious - fat. Flesh - 
boil - roast. Pot - try out - cook with. Flesh - fat - 
taste good. 
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Dog and Cat. 

15. l^og - cat - house animals. Dog - large - cat. 
Cat - spry - dog. Dog - bark - bite. Cat - mew - 
scratch. Dog - watch - growl. Cat - hunt - putr. 
Dog - faithful - brave. Cat - cleanly - gentle. Dog - 
cat ► beloved. 



liESSON VII. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — We have now a number of interest- 
ing exercises in the doubling, or compounding, of the sub- 
ject and predicate. See that the pupil becomes consciouB 
of what he is doing. 

^ In the Night. 

Moon and stars shine. Meadows and fields are 
silent. The leaves and twigs rustle. The streets 
and alleys are dark. Men and animals sleep. 
Thieves and cats prowl. Policemen and dogs 
watch. 

16. Separate each of these sentences into two 
sentences. £x. — The moon shines. The stars 
shine. 

17. Put the nouns all in the singular. Ex, — 
The moon and the star shine. 
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* 

liBSSON VIII. 

Sentence Exercise 

My brother lately wrote a letter. He said; 
"Are father and mother well? Are brother and 
sister obedient? Do Carlo and pussy agree? Are 
the apples and pears ripe? Are the roses and 
pinks gone? Are the storks and Jbhe swallows 
stiU there ? " 

18. Answer the questions in complete sentences. 
Ex, — Father and mother are welL 



liESSON IX. 

Exercises in Compajison. 



Cow and Sheep. 
Similarities: Mammals. Have hoofs. Domes- 
tic animals. Good flesh. Food. UsefuL — 
Differences: Size. Strength. Covering of body. 
Form of head. Voice. Milk. Use of hida 

10. Write the comparison in complete sen- 
tences. 



Pigeon and Hen. 
Similarities: Domestic fowls. Birds. Feath- 
er clothing. Eggs, i^^dible flesh. Food. I]«e- 



a:— 
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ful — Differences: Size. Flying. Voice. Roost- 
ing place. Single parts of body. 

20. Write the comparison. 



liESSON X. 

Etontence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — ^Thia 4688011 \s one in classification as 
well as in compounding the subjects. 

Violet, nut, plate, arm, fir, milk, herring, crock, 
oak, trout, berry, leg, tulip, water. 

21. Arrange the above words in pairs, and tell 
whether they are dishes, limbs, flowers, fruits, 
trees, fish, or drinks. Ex, — The violet and the 
tulip are flowers. 



JLESSO|f XI* 

Sentence SSxercise. 

To the Teacher. — Here the predicates are compounded, 
and two conjunctions are used. 

a) Bugs -fly -buzz. Bear - dance - growl. Lamb* 
skip - spring. Thrush - fly - sing. Orphan - com- 
plain - cry. Sun - warm - shina Butcher - chop • 
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slice. Water - flow - freeze. Seamstress - si t - sew. 
Cock - scratch - crow. 

b) Maid -cook -wash. Farmer - plow - sow. Pu- 
pil - read - write. Coachman - drive - rida Black- 
smith - hammer - file. 

22. Make sentences from the above, and in a) 
use and^ and in h)^ or. Ex, — a) The bear dances 
and growls, b) The maid cooks or washes. 



Swine - buy - slaughter. Skin - scald - scrape. 
Bristles - collect - pack. Sausage - make - cook. 
Flesh - roast - chop. Hams - smoke - salt. 

23. Tell what is done with each of the objects 
named. Ex. — Swine are bought and slaughtered. 



IiESSON XII. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — Here we have both the intransitiye 
and the passive predicate. 

Tree - fell - chop up. Pigeons - come - feed. 
Mouse - smell - catch. Worm - crawl - crush. Rose- 
pluck - wilt. Dog - call - come. Rabbit - wound - 
die. 
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24. Tell what each thing does and what is done 
to it. Ex. — The tree falls and is chopped up. 



LiBSSON XIII. 

Sentence Exercises. 

To the Teacher. — In this and the succeeding exercises 
of this Lesson the adjective attribute Is compounded. 

In November. 
The weather is raw. The weather is foggy. — 
The air is moist. The air is cold. — The clouds are 
gray. The clouds are black. — The streets are wet. 
The streets are muddy. — The fields are bare. The 
fields are empty. — The woods are lonesome. The 
woods are bare. 

25. Unite each pair of sentences into a single 
sentence. Ex. — ^The weather is raw and foggy. 



In June. 
Bright - clear. Pure -mild. White -light. Dry- 
clean. Green - full of life. Fresh - fragrant. 

26. Describe June just as you did November in 
the preceding number. Ex. — ^The weather is 
bright and clear. 
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LiBSSON XIV. 

Ck>mpo8ition Exercises. 

To the Teacher. — ^This lesson Is intended as a model 
for a somewhat more extended narrative; hence it will be 
best for the pupil to memorize it before writing. 

The Musiciaiis. 

Some lusty musicians had been playing at a 
danca On their way home they came by the 
place of Emperor Bedbeard (Frederick I., of Ger- 
many). The clock struck twelve. Their music 
broke the deep stillness. Soon the princess ap- 
peared. She led them into the castle. Here the 
emperor sat with his knights. The musicians 
played several pieces. Finally the emperor beck- 
oned, and then excused them graciously. Upon 
leaving, each received a green branch. They were 
vexed at this, for they had expected a rich reward. 
They broke up the branches, and finally threw 
them away. Only one of them kept his, and gave 
it to his wife. When he reached home the leaves 
had all changed to gold-pieces. The others now 
hastened back to get their branches, but they 
could not find them. 

27. Memorize the selection and then wrUe it 
down. 
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The Bee and the Pigeon. 
Who fell into a brook? (bee.) Who saw this? 
(pigeon.) Where did she sit? (on a limb.) What 
did the pigeon do? (dropped a leaf.) What did 
the bee do? (swam to it.) Who saved herself in 
this way? {bee,) Who sat upon the limb at an- 
other time? (pigeon.) Who tried to shoot her? 
(himter.) Who flew to him? (bee.) Who stung 
his hand? (bee.) What flew to one side? (the 
shot.) What became of the pigeon? (flew away.) 
Who had saved her life? (bee.) 

28, Write the story from this outlina 



IiESSON XT. 

Sentence Exerdses* 



Comparison of Adjectives. 
The wolf is strong. The tiger is stronger. The 
lion is strongest. — ^The hedge-hog is small The 
mole is smaller. The field-mouse is smallest. — 
The goat is useful. The sheep is more useful. 
The cow is most useful. — The neck of the goose is 
ilong. The neck of the swan is longer. The neck 
jpf the ostrich is longest. — The song of the lark is 
beautiful. The song of the canary bird is more 
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beautiful. The song of the nightingale is most 
beautiful. ^The life of the bee is short. The life 
of the gnat is shorter. The. life of the insect that 
lives but a day is shortest. 

20. Write the three forms of each adjective to- 
gether. Iks. — Strong, stronger, strongest. - 



To the Teacher. — ^This exercise gives the positive de- 
gree of. the adjective attribute. 

Dwarf -child. Snow -ice. Honey -sugar. Tree- 
housa Dress - snow. Field - meadow. Bread - 
stone. Ball - marble. Well - coal-shaft Ice- 
mirror. 

30. Compare these objects as follows: A dwarf 
is as small as a child. Snow is as cold as ice. 



I^ESSON XVI. 

Pomposition Ezeroise. 

To the Teacho:. — ^Insist, from the beginning, on cor- 
rect form io compoBitlon. The following points are the 
most important: 

1. Pupil's name on upper right-hand corner; 

2. Title In center of page and underlined; 

8. An even margin at left of page (say, one-half inch 
on iiot^-paper)« Indentation of the first line of each 
paragraph} 
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4. No margin at right of page, each line being well 
filled out (except, of coarse, the last line of a paragraph, 
which may end at any place); 

5. A hyphen at the right to show the division of a 
word, when the line is not long enough to contain the 
whole of it (a syllable must never be broken); 

6. A capital letter at the beginning of each sentence; 

7. An interrogation mark at the close of each question; 

8. A period at the close of a declarative or imperative 
sentence. 

The Monkey and the Boots. 

Who sat upon a tree? (monkey.) Who came 

through the woods? (man. ) What did lie place at 

the foot of the tree? (boots.) What did he then 

do? (departed.) Who saw this? (monkey.) What 

did he do? (climbed down and pulled on the 

boots.) What was in the boots? (glue.) Who 

returned suddenly? (the inan.) What did the 

monkey try to do? (pull off the boots.) What 

was the result? (boots stuck fast.) Who caught 

the monkey easily? (the cunning man.) 

31, Write the story from the outlina. 



liEssoN xrn. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — Hete we have the comparative form 
of the adjective attribute. 



n 
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Ox - COW - strong. Leg - arm - short. Blanket- 
sheet - warm. Ice - water - cold. Father - mother- 
old. Hatchet -. knife - sharp. Gristle - bone - hard. 
Branch - twig - weak. Foot-plank - bridge - nar- 
row. Wren - quail - large. Thread - yam - coarse. 
Blood - flesh - red. Finger - toe - short. Fox- wolf - 
cunning. Youth - boy - young. Sugar - sirup - 
sweet. Street - square - wide. Furrow - ditch - 
deep. Iron - wood - heavy. 

32. Compare the foregoing in this way: The 
ox is stronger than the cow. The leg is longer 
than the arm. 



IiBSSOK XVIIL 

Oomposition Exercises. 



The Good Mower. 
Who went into the field early one day? (mower.) 
In what condition was the clover? (ripe.) What 
did he wish to do with the clover? (mow it.) What 
was there in the field? (bird's nest.) What lay 
In the nest? (seven little birds.) In what condi- 
tion were the birds? (naked and helpless.) Who 
saw them? (the mower.) What did he leave? 
(clover about the nest.) Who now flew down to 
the young birds? (the parents.) What did the 
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old birds do? (fed the young ones.) What soon 
grew? (the wings.) Who flew away? (the little 
birds.) Who felt happy? (the mower.) 

33. Write the story from the outline. 



Pool-hardy Henry. 
Highest trees climb. Venture dangerous leaps. 
Parents often warn him. In vain. Once climbs 
up high tree. Takes out bird's nest. Almost 
reaches the top. Limb breaks. Henry falls. 
Breaks both legs. Suffers much pain. Lame 
for life. 

34. Write the story from the outline. 



XiESSON XIX. 

Sentence ExerdsoB. 

To^the Teacher. — ^In the following exercises we have 
the three forms of the adjective, viz.: the positive, the 
comparative, the superlative. 

June-bug - fly - gnat - small. Thread - string - 
rope - small. Fork - pin - needle - sharp. Oopper - 
silver- gold - precious. Apple - pear- orange- juicy. 
Mother - father - grandfather - old. Window-pane - 
paper - cobweb - thin. * Iron - lead - gold - heavy. 
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Goat - fur - blanket - warm. Horse - elephant 
whale - large. House - steeple - mountain - hjgh. 

35. Compare as follows: The June-bug is small. 
The fly is smaller. The gnat is smallest. 



36. Compare the following adjectives: Fine, 
bright, tame, thick, thin, rich, poor, hard, warm, 
long, large, coarse, high, short, cunning, foolish. 
Ex, — ^Pine, finer, finest. 



37. Select twenty adjectives in your Reader, 
and tell what things possess these qualities. 



RULES AND PRINOIPIiES. 

To the Teacher. — It is recommended that the pnplls 
learn these ** Rules and Principles," which are little more 
than summaries of what they have grown Into by their 
practice. 

1. A noun shows what a thing is. It is the 
name of a person or thing. Ex. — James, horse. 

*2. The subject of a sentence names the thing 
of which something is said or asserted. Ex. — 
The dog barks. 
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3. We inquire for the subject with "who" op 
<<what.'* j^— 19^ thinks? Man. TFAolbarktt 
The dog. 

4. The subject is a notm. JRb. — ^JTorf plays. 

5. The predicate is the part ol the soQ^ce 
which toils what is said of the subject. JSx. — ^The 
river Jreezes. 

6. To find the predicate we ask: a) What does 
the thing do; or what is done to it? b) How is 
the thing? c) What is the thing? 

7. The predicate may be a single verb, a verb 
and an adjective, or a verb and a noun. ^ 

8. The adjective in the predicate tells haw a 
thing is. Ex, — The grass is green. The noun in 
predicate tells tohat the thing is. JSx. — ^The dog 
is an animal 

9. Different things may have the same quality 
in various degrees. .£^— The elephant, the horse, 
and the donkey are strong, but the horse is stronger 
than the donkey, and the elephant is the strangest 
of the three. 

10. If we wish to show that one thing possesses 
a given quality in a higher degree than another. 
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we compare the adjecUvQ. Ex. — ^Good, better, 
best. 

11, There are three degrees of comparison: 

1) PositiY&--Straw is lighL 

2) Oomparative— Feathers are lighter. 
8) Superlatiye— Air is Ughteet. 



SECOND PART. 



Personal Pronouns. 

To the Teacher. — Th» following exercises are Intended 
to lead the child to a free and correct use of the personal 
pronouns in the nominative forms especially, and at the 
same time to secure the proper agreement of the verb. 
Exercises upon pronouns in the objective case will come 
later. 



LESSON XX. 

What the Birds Say. 
We birds have a glorious time; we fly, and bop, 
and skip. We sing till field and wood resound. 
We are well and free from care, and we always 
find something good to eat. Wherever we fly the 
table is set When the day's work is ended we 
settle in the trees. We softly rest through the 
night, and have beautiful dreams. When the 
early morning light breaks, then we mount upon 
our wings, and fly forth into the world, singinpr 
our joyous songs. 
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38. Change the foregoing so that only one bird 
shall speak Ex, — I have a glorious time; I fly, 
and hop, and skip. 

2. Change it so that you address one bird 
throughout. JEx, — Bird, you have a glorious 
time; you fly, and hop, and skip. 



liESSON XXI. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — Let the child use the pronoun U in 
this exercise. 

The fox is a beast of prey. The fox hunts liv- 
ing animals. — ^The mouse belongs to the gnawers. 
The mouse has four gnawing teeth. — ^The sheep is 
a domestic animal. The sheep is cared for by 
man. — ^The frog can jump. The frog has long 
hind legs. — The bee is a useful insect. The bee 
gives us honey and wax. — ^The robin is a migra- 
tory bird. The robin migrates in autumn. ^ 

39. Use the pronoun in the second sentence of 
each pair. Ex. — The fox is a beast of prey It 
hunts living animals. 
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liEssoN xxn. 

Sentence Exercise. 



The Cricket and the Butterfly. 

To the Teacher. — Nothing is more natural to the child 
than personification. In this lesson let him thtnk ol the 
cricket as sTie, and the butterfly as fte. 

A little cricket sat in. the grass. The cricket 
saw a beautiful butterfly fly from flower to flower. 
The cricket envied the butterfly; for ths butterfly 
had a beautiful color. «* Ahl " sighed the cricket, 
* < why am I not as beautiful as the butterjf^/** Many 
children came across the meadow. The children 
espied the summer birdling. "Heigh ho! " cried 
the children, ** see the beautiful butterfly." The 
children ran with hat and apron after the butter- 
fly. The butterfly tried to escape, but a child 
caught him. But the child was careless. The 
child broke off one of his wings. Then t?ie child 
crushed in his little head. The cricket had seen 
it all. ** Ah I " said the cricket, «* how good it is 
that I live in concealment I " 

40. Write the story, putting the proper pro- 
nouns in place of the italicized words. (You may 
think of the cricket as shs, and the butterfly as he.) 
Ex, — A little cricket sat in the grass. She saw, 
etc. She euYied him, for he had a beautiful color. 
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LESSON xxim 

Composition Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — ^Wlth this lesson there is begun a 
series of outlines from Robinson Crusoe. The language 
required is extremely simple, while the exercises are sure 
to be interesting, for Bobinson Crusoe is more than a 
mere series of adventures. That which makes the book 
a classic, is the fact that it presents in concrete form the 
economic history of mankind. The struggle of the race 
from the cmie productions of barbarism up to the per- 
fected methods of the present, with its great power over 
nature, is here typically represented. The teacher may 
well introduce each of these lessons by reading from the 
original such portions as are involved. Valuable oral 
work can also be done in contrasting the crude produc- 
tive implements of Bobinson Crusoe with those of savage 
races on the one hand, and with those of the present on 
the other. 

The Shipwreck. 

Fearful storm arises. Waves break over ship. 

Fear. Mighty shock - rock. Sailors cry: < * Ship - 

sprung- leak 1" Launch boat. All leap in. Wave 

upsets boat. Men sink. Bobinson rises. Dashed 

against rock. Clings fast. Sees land. Wave 

retreats. Clambers on shore. Faints. Comes to. 

Calls. No reply. All drowned. Thanks God for 

rescue. 

41. Make a connected story from this outline. 
Thus: A fearful storm now arose. rThe sailors 
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^feared that the ship would be lost. Every momeat 
great waves broke over the deck. Suddenly there 
was a mighty shock. The ship bad struck upon a 
rock. The sailors cried: <<The ship has sprung a 
leak!" eta 

LESSON XXIY. 

Composition Bxerdse. 

To the Teacher. — ^Have the children construct each 
sentence orally, before writing. 

> The Island. 

Bobinson - afraid - wild beasts. No weapons. 
Hat and shoes lost. No food. Hungry - thirsty. 
Searches - finds nothing. Night now. Where go? 
No house - no cave. Thinks of birds. Finds tree - 
sleeps. Morning - hungry - thirsty. Seeks - finds 
spring. Climbs hilL Water all around. Island. 
Despair- starve. Sees wreck of ship. 

42. First tell, and then write this account. 



LESSON XXY. 

Sentence Sxercise. 



What is Done in the School. 
a) / greet. I sit. I see. I stand. I sing. I 
am silent. I listen. I think. I speak. I learn. 
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^' We write. We read. We count. We cipher*. 
We sing. We obey. 

43*, In the sentences under a), say the same of 
yourself and your schoolmates; under b)y of your- 
self alone. J^— a) TTe greet, b) /write. 



Msmoif XXVI. 

Sentence Exercise. 



Father, Mother, and Child. 
ti^, j5e directs. He. works. He provides. Ik 
WB4cbB&a. &) She washes. She sweeps. She sews. 
Sbe^ saves. It (he or she) obeys. It asks. It 
kaapa- alent. c) They eat. They drink. They 
slaep. 

44. Undei! a) and b) say the same thmgs of 
several persona; under c), of one person. JSx, — 
a) They direct b) They wash, c) He eats. 



UBSSON XXVII. 
Composition Exercise. 
To the Teacher.— Precede by oral composition. 

Robinson Visits the Ship, 
Wiftter shallow - wade. Short distance - swim, 
Kope - climb on board. Barking of dog; Barry. 
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Both glad. Seeks food - finds ship's biscuit - eats 
heartily. Builds raft. The load: biscuits - flint 
and tinder - carpenter's tools - saber - two guns - 
powder - shot - clothing. Pushes otf - splash. 
Alarmed. Only Barry. Swims - climbs oH raft 
One hour - lands. Sleeps in tree. Barf y at foot. 

45. First tell and then write out the exettiise. 



liESSON XXVIII. 

Sentence Exercises. 

To the Teacher. — ^Remember that the Boman numerals 
are only for convenience of subdivision. Assign lessons, 
always, by the Arabic numerals at the left. One exercise 
is enough for a single lesson. 

Call, laugh, cry, dance, play. 

46. Assert these actions, a) of yourself, b) of 
your brother, speaking to him, and c) of your 
father, speaking of him. JEXi — a) I call, b) You 
call, o) He calls. 



Beckon, shout, jump^ trarelj buy, drink 

47. Assert these actions, a) bf yburs^lf iltid 
schoolmates; h) of your schooltndtes ftloM, 8{jiddk- 
ing to them; and c) of your schOolmat&S) Speaking 
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of them. Ex. — a) We beckon, b) You beckon, 
c) They beckon. 

Fall, call, drink, sink, ride, chide, blow, row, 
sleep, leap, strike, like, eat, write, fight, read, 
lead, fear, cheer. 

48. Use these verbs in all three persons in the 
singular. Ex. — ^I fall, you fall, he falls. 

2. Use the verbs in all three persons in the 
plural Ex. — ^We call, you call, they call. 



liESSON 

Oomposition Exerdse. 



Other Visits to the Ship. 

NLoming - unloads. Gro again. Get everything. 
Second load: two more guns - more powder and 
lead - kegs of nails - large auger - grindstone - sail - 
bedding. Puts up tent. Sharpens stakes. Drives 
them. Fastens sail-cloth over them. Puts things 
in tent. 

On third visit finds pair of shears - some knives - 
a bag of money. Latter useless. (Why?) Knives 
better. Starts -wind rises -hard work. Waves 
cover wreck - wash it away. Bobinson grieved. 

49. Tell and then write the narrative. 
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liESSON XXX. 

Sentence Bxercise. 

To the Teacher. — ^Note that this lesson uses the pro- 
noun with the passive predicate. 

What is Done to the Pupil? 

The pupil is called, asked, taught, warned, ex- 
amined, praised, promoted, dismissed. 

50. Change the foregoing verbs into all three 
persons in the singular and plural. Ex. — I am 
called, you are called, he is called. 



liESSONXXXL 

Ckmipoflitio& BxerciBe. 



Robiiison Settles. 
Among things brought: spy-glass - bible - pens - 
paper - ink. Makes diary - also almanac. Sets up 
cross as monument where first cast on shore. Must 
have better house. Finds cave in rock - higher 
ground. Large - dry. Carries things to cave. 
Makes fence - protection. Around mouth of cave - 
half-circle. Twenty paces long - ten wide - no 
opening - ladder. Hard work. From January 3 
to April 14. 

51. Write the account, first telling it. 
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lilSSSON XXXII. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — ^Here we haye the pronoan as used 
In the letter form of narrative. Let the children rewrite 
the whole according to the direction given below. 

Dear Friend, — ^I had long wished to ride on 

the cars. Finally father granted this wish. One 

morning, early, I went with him to the depot. 

When the train came in I was a little anxious. I 

took courage and climbed in. Soon I flew along 

like the wind. I sat by the window. There I saw 

how the houses and trees flashed past. At last I 

heard a loud whistle. I was at my destination. 

I should like to have gone farther. But the door 

was opened, and I climbed out with my father. 

Now I visited my grandfather, and I am with him 

stilL Frank. 

52. How would the letter read if Frank and his 
brother had taken the journey and described it 
together? JSte, — We had long, etc. 



liEssoN xxxni. 

Composition Exercise. 



Robinson Settles (Continued), 

Enlarges cave. Slow work. No pick - no 
shovel. Shovel - hard wood - with hatchet - thre^ 
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days. Builds hut - within fence - tent leaky. 
Stakes -front of cave - cross-bar - poles for rafters. 
Against rock - lean. Roof - branches - leaves - 
anything. Sides - wood - cracks - mud. Still plenty 
to do. No bed - no table - no fireplace. Long 
time. 

63. Write the account. 



I4ESSON XXXIV. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — It will perhaps be better to have the 
most of this lesson recited orally, requiring each pupil to 
recite on one or two of them only. If the class la sent to 
the board, the pupils may take different words. 

I am diligent. We are diligent. 

You are diligent. You are diligent. 
He is diligent. They are diligent. 

54. Say of all three persons, both in the singu- 
lar and plural, that they are (1) young, (2) 
healthy^ (3) happy^ (4) smaU^ (5) obliging, (6) 
obedient. (For explanation of what is meant by 
three persona, see page 37). 
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LESSON XXXV. 

Composition Sxerdse. 



Robinson Settles fCsntimiedJ* 

No watch - makes sun dial. Morning walk - with 
gun. Works till 11. Prepares dinner. Sleep - 
12 to 2 - sun hot. Works till evening - writes in 
diary. 

One day - shoots goat - glad. Sees kid - sorry. 
Carries goat - kid follows. Kid will not eat - kills it. 
Another time -shoots kid in leg -catches -carries 
home - binds up leg. Kid gets well - tame - stays - 
milk. No light at night. Thinks - goat's fat - fills 
lamp - light. 

55. Write the account. 



liESSON XXXVI. 

Sentence Exerdse. 

To the Teacher.— It always lies at the discretion of the 
teacher as to how much written work the pupils shall be 
required to do on the sentence exercises. It will gen- 
erally be well to have the written exercise preceded by 
an oral one. The pupil Is thus benefited both In written 
and oral expression. 

What does the farmer command his workmen 
and serving maids to do? Tou must wake up, leave 
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the bed, go into the stable, ourry the horses, milk 
the cows, feed the chickens, open the bam door, 
prepare the wagons, sweep the rooms, bring water, 
get the meals, harness the horses, drive into the 
field, plow. But you must not neglect, not scold, 
not swear. You must be diligent, trusty, con- 
tented, orderly, clean, and honest. 

56. Express the above in the form of com- 
mands. Iks. — ^Wakeup. Leave the bed. Be dili- 
gent. 

57. Form questions from the commands. Ex. — 
Are you awake? * Aro you diligent? 



BULES AND PRINCIPIiES. 

1, Tn speaking, we distinguish three persons. 
The first person is the speaker; the second, the 
person (or thing) spoken to; and the third, the 
person (or thing) spoken of. 

2* The pronouns have three forms, to show 
which of these persons is meant. Ex, — 1. / write. 
2. You write. 3. He writes. 

3. These are called Personal Pronouns. Among 
them are: I, you, he, she, it, we, me, our, us, 
thoy, their. 

4« Pronouns are words which stand for nouns. 
£3%^— He (the man) thinks. 
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THIRD PART. 



LESSON XXXVU. 

The Time of an Action. 

To the Teacher. — In this Part, the Sentence Exercises 
familiarize the pupils with the elementary ideas of Tense. 
This notion does not come ont clearly until exercises on 
the past and future are introduced. 

The Present. 

Night. — ^The sun sinks. Camp mist covers the 
meadows. Darkness begins. The moon appears 
in the sky. It lights up the silent fields. The 
stars twinkle. The bat flutters through the air. 
The fox slinks through the bushes. The owl 
hoots. The animals rest in their stalls. Man 
sleeps also. The night-watchman marches through 
the streets. The eye of God watches over all 

58. Write all the verbs, together with their 
hrst, or name form, Ex. — Sinks, «*7iA?. Covers, 
cover. (Notice that when we express that which 
happens now^ we use the present form of the verb.) 
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LiESSON XXXYIII. 

Sentence Exercifle. 



The Past 
MoBNiNa. — ^The night passed. The stars faded. 
The sun rose. All sleepers awoke. The rabbit 
sprang from his nest. The deer hastened to the 
brook. The birds slipped out of their nests. The 
busy bee flew forth. The birds began their songs. 
People began their labor. The children went to 
school. 

59. Change the description so that all actions 
shall be expressed as if they were occurring now. 
Ex, — ^The night passes. The stars fade. 

60. Change the description of Night so that 
the actions shall be described as if they had al- 
ready taken place. (Notice that when we express 
what has already taken place, we use the past 
form of the verb.) 



liESSOK XXXIX. 

Sentence Exercise. 



Future. 
Winter. — Winter will soon come. Then the 
earth will rest. The ponds will freeze. It will 
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snow. The fields will look white. Then the 
people will ride in their sleighs. Boys will skate 
upon the ice. They will build snow men. Christ- 
mas will come. Santa Glaus will bring many 
presents. In this way he will bring great joy to 
the children. 

61. Write the description as if all these actions 
were taking place now. 

62. Change the exercises on Morning to read 
as if all the actions were still to happen. (Notice 
that when we express an action that is still to 
take place, we use the future form of the verb.) 

63. Change the exercise upon the Seasana to 
read as if it were now autumn. Ex, — ^The meadow 
became green. The cuckoo called. 



LESSON XL. 

CompoBition Exercise. 



An Unexpected Joy. 
Notices small plants. Later, a dozen heads of 
barley. How came barley here? Reflects -re- 
members. Thunder storm - fears lightning will 
destroy powder - divides powder into sacks. Shakes 



I 
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out a few grains of barley. Seed grows - ripens. 
Harvests - two handfuls - saves for seed. 

64* Write the composition. 



Ck)mpoBition Sxerdse. 



The Earthquake. 
Bobinson before door - dreadful noise in cave. 
Earth sways - earthquake. Flees. Great rock ol 
cliff falls into sea. Sea roars and foams. Heavens 
black - hurricane. After few hours - quiet. Bob- 
inson returns -finds dreadful destruction. Gave 
full of rock. Seeks to put things to rights • long 
time. 

65. Write the account, as if it had already hap- 
pened. 

IiESSON Xlill. 

Sentence Bzerdses* 

To the Teacher. — ^Let the pupils recite this lesaon 
orally. 

Count, sing, speak, write, run, ride. 

66. Use these verbs in the three persons singu- 
lar, a) in the present, b) in the past, c) in the fu- 
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ture. Bjx, — ^I count, you count, he counts. I 
counted, you counted, he counted. I shall count, 
you will count, he will count. 



LESSON Xlilll. 

Sentence ExerciBes. 



Wm and Be. 
The summer was fine. The air was hot. The 
days were long. The nights were short. Autumn 
is also fine. The air is fresh. The days and nights 
are equal. Winter will not be so fine. The air 
will be cold. The days will be short. The nights 
will be long. 

67. Find the sentences which tell a) how things 
are now, h) how they were, and c) how they will be. 



liESSON XLIV. 

Sentence Exercises. 



Spring. 
Spring is pleasant. The air is moist. The wood 
Is green. The meadow is variegated. The lamb 
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is frisky. The chilcl is happy. The fanner is 
diligent. 

68. Write these sentences a) as if spring were 
already past, &) as if it were still to comei 



Summer. 

Days - hot. Wheat - yellow. Harvesters - busy. 
Fields - empty. Bams - full. Vegetables - ripe. 
Leaves - wilted. People - contented. 

69. Form sentences in which you tell a) how 
the- summer is, $) how it was, c) how it will ba 
Ex, — The days are hot — were hot — ^will be hot. 



70, Say of all three persons (See page 37), sin- 
gular and plural, in present, past, and future, that 
they are happy, tired, sad. ^c — ^I am happy, 
you are, eta I was happy, you were, eta I shall 
be happy, you will be happy, eta 



liESSON XLV. 

Oomposition Exercise. 



Robinson Gets Sick. 

lies down well - awakes sick. Becomes cold- 
tries to work - chill continues - teeth chatter. 
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Can not sleep. Ohills- raging fever -thirst. Drinks 
milk - still thirsty. Gets worse daily. Thinks of 
parents - regrets bad conduct. Dreams of home. 
Grows worse -prepares to die -becomes insensible. 
Awakes - better • fever mostly gone. Dog rejoices - 
almost starved. 

71. Tell and then write the account of Robin- 
son's sickness. 



IiESSOK XLYI» 

Sentence Exercises. 

To the Teacher.-^The following sentence exercises as- 
sociate the Idea of time with the passive form of the 
verb. See that the children see this point clearly. 

What Is Done in Building a House. 
Cellar - dig. Brick (or stone) - bring. Lumber - 
haul. Lime - slake. Sand • sift. Walls - lay. 
Frame -raise. Siding - nail on. Roof -cover. Floor 
lay. Walls plaster. House - paint. 

72. Form sentences so that the verbs shall tell 
what is done. Hx. — The cellar is dug. 



How the Bread Was Made, 
Fields - fertilize. Ground - plow. Seed - sow. 
Weeds - destroy. Grain - harvest. Sheaves - bind. 
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Oram - thresh. Wheat - grind. Mour • leavexu 
Dough - baka 

73. Form sentences so that the verbs shall teH 
what was done. Ike. — ^The fields were fertilized. 



What WUl Happen at Christmas. 
Christmas tree - buy. Apples - gild. Nuts - 
silver. Presents - arrai^ge. Tapers -light. Chil- 
dren-call. Gifts -admire. Swords -draw. Dolls - 
clothe. Pictures - look at. Parents - kiss. 

74. Form sentences so that the verb shall tell 
what will be done. Ex. — ^The Christmas tree will 
be bought. 

75. Change the sentences so that you will tell 
whatiiappened last Christmas. 

76. Change the sentences so that you will de- 
scribe what now happens at this Christmas. 

77. In the building of a house, show what wiM 
be done to the things. Ex. — The cellar will be 
dug. 

Shoe -mend. Goose -pluck. Boast -eat. Milk- 
drink. Doctor-get. Sick-pity. Flowers -gather. 
Trees - shaka Eggs - hatch. 
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7& Say of these things, a) what is done to 
them, i) what was done to them, c) what will be 
done to them. Ux. — The shoe is mended. The 
shoe was mended. The shoe will be mended. 



BUIiES AN1> PBINOIPIiE». 

1. Every action occurs at a certain time. It 
either happens now, or it has happened, or it will 
happen. Ex. — The bird sings. The bird sang. 
The bird will sing. 

2. The present is the time in which we now live. 
The past is the time which has already gone by. 
The future is the iame which is yet to come. 

3. The verb may have three different time forms 
(called tenses)^ the present, the past, and the 

future. 
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FOURTH PART. 



To the Teacher. — ^In this Part the conscious modiflcar 
tlon of the noun and verb begins; also the simplest forms 
of letter writing are Introdnoed. The pnpil is not con- 
fused with a multiplicity of letter forms, but is taught to 
use the most important ones with facility and confidence. 



iiESSON XliYII. 

S!he Kodification of the Nouiu 

To the Teacher^— Let the pupil go through ihli exer- 
cise orally, asking and answering the questions called for. 

Sentence EzerdM. 

In the Yard. 
The yard is a plecuant resort. An iron fence 
surrounds it. A small gate opens into it. Within 
there are large trees. Beautiful flowers a^e seen 
in the beds. Delicious odors come from the blos- 
soms. There is also a beautiful lawn. The back 
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part of the yard is the vegetable garden. Green 
lettuce grows here. Bed radishes, the tender as- 
paragus, and the crisp cabbage also grow in the 
garden. 

78. Find the adjective by asking what kind. 
Bx. — ^What kind of a fence? An iron fence. 



USSSON XLYin. 

Sentence Bxercise. 

To the Teacher.— Note that In Z>) the adjective phroM 
modifier Is called for. 

Trees. 

a) What kind of plants are trees? What kind 
of trunks have they? What kind of bark sur- 
rounds them? What kind of wood has the oak? 
the hickory? the walnut? S) The leaves of what 
tree are called needles? The top of what tree is 
not bare in winter? The blossoms of what tree 
are* called catkins? The blossoms of what tree 
are white? The fruit of what tree is called an 
acorn? The fruit of what tree has a pit? The 
fruit of what trees is eaten by men? The wood of 
what tree does the carpenter use? 

80. Answer the questions, and underline the 
modifiers of the nouns. Ex.^a) Trees are large 
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plants, b) The leaves 0/ the pine tree are called 
needles. 



liESSON XlilX. 

Oomposition Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — ^Have this letter learned and copied 
with the utmost exactness, helping the child to get the 
correct form. See the blank in the next lesson. If the 
right forms are insisted upon at the beginning, there will 
be little subsequent difficulty. 

Letters. 

Normal, III., May 1, 1889. 
Dear Frank, 

Next Saturday my father will take me with 
him into the woods. I am allowed to invite sev- 
eral of my friends. I thought of you at once. 
Would you like to take such a walk? We leave at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and take a good lunch 
with us. Ask your parents for permission to gb. 
I shall wait for your answer until to-morrow. 

Your friendi 

Huoo. 

81. Learn this letteri and write it from memovf . 
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liESSON li. 

Letter Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — ^It will be helpful. In fixing the form 
of the letter, to let the child practice for a while on blanks 
like that below. Only one form of the letter, viz., that 
for letters of friendship, should be taught at this stage. 
The date may be written on the second line, if It will 
look better there. 

Blank Form of Letter. 

(Place.) (Date.) 



9 ••••> 9 



• 



(Salutation.) 



(Letter.) 



'Close.) 



82. Copy this blank form, and then make it 
several times from memory. 



J 
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liESSON III. 

Iietter Exercise, 

To the Teacher. — ^Here the matter of a letter Is given, 
but not in the letter form. Let the pupil write accord- 
ing to directions. See that the child acquires some taste 
in adapting words to the given space. 

Ernest to Henry. 
Yesterday Ernest had a great pleasure. Two 
rabbits were given to him by a neighbor. One 
was white, the other gray. Henry must look at 
them also. He will certainly be pleased. If there 
are any young rabbits, Henry shall have ona 

83. Put the above in the form of a letter from 
Ernest to Henry. Remember 1) the place and 
date; 2) the salutation (Dear Friend, Dear Henry, 
Dear Teacher, Dear Brother); and 3) the subscrip- 
tion, or name, at the close, to show who writes 
the letter. 



LESSON IiII. 

Sentence Exercise. ^ 

To the Teacher. — Require the pupils to comhine these 
sentences, first orally and then in writing. 

The Sparrow. 
1) The sparrow is a bird. He is small. 2) He 
has feathers. These are gray. 3) He sees well 
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with his eyes. These are bright. 4) He makes a 
noise. This is loud. 5) He does harm. This is 
not small. 6) He devours peas. These are half 
ripe. 7) He is also fond of cherries and grapes. 
These are sweet. 7) But he is also of usa This 
is great. 9) He destroys caterpillars. These are 
harmful. 10) He catches other insectis. These 
are injurious. 

84. Unite each pair of sentences into one sen- 
tence, and place the adjective in the second before 
the noun in the first. Esc — ^The sparrow is a 
small bird. 



liBSSON LIII. 

Sentence Exercise. 

To the Teacher. — This exercise, which calls for two 
kinds of adjective modiOors, the word and the phrase^ 
should first be gone over orally In the class. The pupils 
may then write the sentences. 

The Cherry Tree. 

a) The cherry tree is a tree. It has a 

trunk. Above there is a top. In spring 

it blooms beautifully. A fruit grows from 

the blossoms, b) The color of is green at first. 

At the time of , the fruit is red or black. Un- 
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der the skin of 'is a juicy flesh. In the inside 

there is a stone. The fruit is therefore 

called a stone-fruit. The taste is sweet. 

But the taste is bitter. Cherries are a fa- 
vorite food . Birds are also fond of certain 

kinds . 

85. Complete the sentences by supplying an 
adjective, or an adjective phrase consisting of the 
word of and a noun. Ex. — a) The cherry tree is 
a fruit tree, b) The color (^ the cherry is green 
at first. 



liBSSON LIV. 

Letter Exercises. 

To the Teacher. — Have these letters written according 
to previous directions. 

Mary to Helen. 

Mary has left her arithmetic at school to-day. 
She is in great perplexity about it. To-morrow 
she must hand in the solution of some problems. 
Helen is asked to lend her book. As soon as the 
work is done, Helen shall receive the book back 
again, unsoiled. Mary will be glad to return the 
favor. '^ 
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86. Bring the foregoing into the form of a let- 
ter from Mary to Helen. 



James to Rudolph. 

Where can James not go? (school.) What 
pains him? (throat.) Wha will not permit him 
to leave the house? (doctor.) What shall Rudolph 
do for James? (have him excused.) How does 
James hope to be to-morrow? (well.) 

87. Put this into the form of a letter from 
James to Rudolph. 



Henry to Frank. 

Who came from Bloomington to-day on a visit? 
(Henry's friend John.) How long can h^ stay? (only 
three days.) Whom would he like to see? (Frank.) 
But where can he not go? (to Frank.) What has 
happened to him? (taken cold.) What should 
Frank do, therefore? (come to Henry.) Who de- 
sires this very much? (John.) What does Henry 
Qope? (that Frank will come.) 

88. Place this in the form of a letter from 
Henry to Frank. 
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liESSON liV. 

The Modification of the Verb. 

To the Teacher. — In this exercise the modification of 
the ytfrb by the object and by the adverbial phrase Is In- 
troduced. Have the children go through the exercise 
orally as directed below. 

Sentence Exercises. 



From the Life of Animals. 
a) The horse eats hay. The dog gnaws bones. 
The fox catches the goose. The mole devours 
worms. The squirrel cracks nuts. The weasel 
sucks eggs, b) The dover flees from the hawk. 
The cat runs from the dog. The eggs are taken 
from the nest. 

89. Inquire under a) for the modifier with 
**whom?" or **what?"; under b) with "to or from 
what? " 

90. Change singular nouns into the plural form, 
and the plural noims into the singular, rewriting 
the sentences. 



Continuation. 
a) What does the horse draw? What does the 
dog guard? What does the mouse eat? What 
does the co^k announce? What does the hen lay? 
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What does the swallow build? What do the 
geese seek? What does the mole spoil? What 
does the sheep furnish? b) After what does the 
dog run? In what do the sheep graze? From 
what is the wool shorn? 

91. Answer the questions with nouns both in 
the singular and plural Ike — ^The horse draws 
the wagon. The horses draw the wagons. 



In the Baroyard. 

The maid calls the . The chickens follow 

They pick up , But the come also. 



Then she feeds w For this the cows give 

The farmer feeds the . He puts in order. 

The laborers now leave the >, 

92. Complete the sentences by supplying the 
objects. 

Note. — ^The topic of noun and verb modification U 
merely introduced here, and therefore it ia not thought 
best to give any Rules and Principles at this time, since 
the pupil is hardly ready to understand them. 
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FIFTH PART. 



To the Teacher. — In this Part we have a charming in- 
troduction to the four chief forms of the sentence, viz. : 
the declaratiye, the interrogatiye, the imperative, and 
the exclamatory. Prepare the children for their written 
exercises by going over the lesson with them, orally, first. 



liESSON LVI. 

Sentence FormB. 



The Sick Child. 

1. (The child.) I am sick. Everything gives 
me pain. I cannot play. I long for the bed. I 
do not wish to eat. 

2. (The parents to doctor.) Come to us. Look 
after our child. Find out his sickness. Give him 
medicine. Make him well again. 

3. (The doctor to parents.) Has the child been 
sick long? Of what does he complain? Where 
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does he have pain? Has he taken cold? Has he 
eaten harmful food? 

4. (The doctor to sick child.) Do not be afraid. 
Give me your hand. Show me your tongua Take 
this medicine. Lie quietly in bed. 

5. (The child to the parents.) O, if T could only 
get up again I If I did not have such pain! O, 
how I want to see my friends! If I could only go 
to school again I Would I were well again! 

6. (The convalescent child.) How happy I am! 
O Lord, how I thank Thee! How obedient I shall 
be to my parents! 

93. Select from the above a) the declarative 
or narrative sentences, b) the imperative sentences 
which express (1) a request, (2) a real command; 
c) the interrogative sentences; d) the exclamatory 
sentences. 

94. Change the sentences under 1 into excla- 
mations. Ex. — How sick I am! 

95. Change the sentences in 2 and 4 into ex- 
clamatory sentences, like those in 5. Ex. — O, that 
the doctor would come to us! O that you would 
not be afraid! 
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96. Change the sentences in 3 into declarative 
sentences, like those in 1. JSx, — This child has 
been sick a long time* 

97. Change the sentences under 5 into inter- 
rogative sentences, like those in 3. Ex. — May 
I get up soon? 

98. Change the sentences under 6 into impera- 
tive sentences, like those in 2. Ex. — Be happy! 



liESSON liVn. 

Sentence Exercises. 

a) You wish to know: Whether it rains, if the 
sun shines, whether your father will soon return, 
if it was cold, if you have been diligent enough, if 
you have ciphered correctly, b) You wish to know : 
The names of the twelve months, the name of your 
native land, the size of the earth, the age of your 
friend, the color of the fox, the use of the horse, 
the number of the stars. 

99. Form interrogative sentences. Ex. — ^Does 
it rain? 



Thou shalt not swear. Thou shalt not lie. Thou 
shalt not steal. You must fear God. You must 
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work and pray. You must be polite. You must 
be peaceable and not quarrelsome. 

100. Change these sentences into the impera- 
tive form. I!x, — Swear not. 



liCSSON liVin. 

Composition Exercise. 



The Harvest. 
Two seasons on island - one dry - one rainy. 
Sows grain at beginning of rainy season - grows 
well. Makes hedge -keep off goats. Grain ripe- 
no sickle. Cut off heads with curved saber- carry 
home - rub out with hands. Two baskets full of 
barley. Rice harvest almost as good. Third har- 
vest - more grain. Fifth harvest - twenty bushels 
of barley and rice. 

101. First tell and then write this narrative. 



liESSOK lilX. 

Sentence Exercise. 

a) The teacher tells the pupils to write, to ci- 
pher, to sing, to draw, to read, to step forward, 
to remain standing, to go home, b) The mother 
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cautions the children to be polite, diligent, obedi- 
ent, still, clean, good. 

102. Form imperative sentences. Ex. — Chil- 
dren, be polite. (Notice the comma after tho 
name of the person addressed.) 



liESSON LX. 
Sentence Exercises. 



The Hunter and the Hare. 
The hare listens. He pricks up his ears. He 
sees the hunter with his dogs. He runs swiftly 
away. The hunter does not let him escape. He 
takes sure aim. He hits well. Carlo brings the 
hare. He lays him at his master's feet. 

103. Change the above sentences into com- 
mands. Ex. — Listen, hare. Prick up your ears. 



The boy wishes a new hat; the traveler, fair 
weather; the beggar, great riches; the merchant, 
many customers; the child, long life to the father; 
the hunter wishes to shoot the hare; the pupil 
wishes to have vacation soon; the lazy man wishes 
not to have to work. 

104. Change the above into exclamatory sen- 
tences expressing wishes. Ex. — O that I had a 
new hatl 
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liBSSON LXI. / 

Sentence Kxercise. 

The bird sings. The thunder storm passes 
quickly. The boy is polite. The spring will soon 
come. 

105. Change the above into interrogative^ im- 
perative, and exclamatory sentences. Ex, — Does 
the bird sing? Bird, sing. O that the bird 
would sing I 

106. Find interrogative, imperative, and ex- 
clamatory sentences in your Reader. 



liESSON liXV. 

Imitations. 

To the Teacher. — ^The remaining exercises are lessons 
in Imitation. Have the pupil learn the model perfectly. 
Then let oral precede written composition. 

The Fox and the Wolf. 
A wolf was once caught in the pitfall of a hunter, 
and he howled pitifully. A fox came by a^d saw 
his trouble. He scoffed at the wolf, and mocked 
him with bitter words. He called him a stupid ani- 
mal. Then he danced about the pit in mad leaps. 
But he was incautious. He came too near the 
edge and fell in. Now he was himself caught. 

107, Memorize the fable and then write it down. 
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The Blackbird and the Jay f Imitation), 

108. Blackbird -boy- snare- complaints. Jay- 
fly - blackbird - saucy. Flutter - narrow circle - 
snare - second net - entangled. 



The Two Mice (Imitation). 
109. A mouse is running in the cupboard and 
is caught. Another mouse comes and mocks the 
first, but is caught and eaten by the cat. 



IiESSOK LXIII. 

OomiK>sition Exercise. 



The Fox and the Grapes. 
A fox in search of prey came to a grape-vine on 
a trellis. The vine hung full of sweet grapes. 
The fox leaped up many times, for he wanted them 
badly. But they hung so high that all his leap- 
ing was in vain. Some birds sat in a neighboring 
tree and laughed at his efforts. Finally he turneJ 
away with contempt, saying: *<The grapes are 
too sour for me. I do not want them. *' 

110. Learn the fable and write it down from 
memory. 
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The Ox and the Clover-Field. 
111. In the place of the fox, imagine an ox; 
instead of the grape-vine, a clover-field which is 
surrounded by a hedge; instead of the birds, im- 
agine cows. 



The Cat and the Roast fJmitatUfnJ. 

112. Think of a cat instead of the fox; instead 
of the grape-vine, imagine a cupboard with a wire 
door, upon which the cat scratches; instead of the 
grapes, think of a roast; and instead of the birds, 
two dogs. 

The Boy and the Nest (Indtation)* 

113. In the place of the fox, the grape-vine, the 
grapes, and the birds, imagine the following per- 
sons and things: boy, tree, bird's nest, girls. 



RULES AND PRINCIPIiES. 

1. There are declarative, interrogative, impera- 
tive, and exclamatory sentences. 

2. At the close of a declarative or imperative 
sentence, a period must be placed; at the close of 
an interrogative sentence, a question mark; at the 
close of an exclamatory sentence, an exclamation 
mark. Ex, — The thrush sings. Thrush, sing. Is 
the thrush singing? O that the thrush would sing! 
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